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NOTE. 

This little Manual has grown cut cf dome manit- 
Bciipt notes employed in instruoting a claBis of girls 
in the elements ot Domestic Economy in a Female 
School of Industry. Several useful hints hare been 
derived from the excellent treatises of Mr. Tegetmler, 
Mi's. Copely, Miss Brewster, and the Finchley 
Manuals on the same Sutrject; but the greater pai't 
of the Catechism consists of the results of praotical 
experience in the conducting of &> class, the questions 
and answers being such as will naturally be suggested 
to any one who engages systematically and earnestly 
in i^e task of training the female youth of the 
working classes in a knowledge of household duties. 
It has also been made as brief as possible, in order 
that its teaching or perusal may not be difficult or 
tedious. Much is left to the discretion of those 
who may use the Manual, it being considered un- 
necessary to enter into those minute details which 
will readily occur to the lntelU%^tiS» \R»^M5st \s^ 
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training a class of tins description, in which an 
easy and familiar conversational method will be 
found better adapted to the purpose than a rigid 
adherence to any catechetical guide. The form of 
a Catechism has been adopted as being the most 
convenient to the professional teacher, as well as to 
the pupil, and with a special view, also, to afford 
facilities to ladies interested in Female Schools of 
Industry, and who, although inexperienced in the 
conducting of a class, may still be able, with such 
a help, to communicate a great amount of useful 
information in the various departments of household 
management. In teaching Cookery, practice will 
always be more effectual than precept; and the 
highest advantage will be gained from some arrange- 
ment for giving the girls practical lessons in the 
preparation of dishes suitable for the working man's 
table. Wlien such means are not attainable in the 
school, perhaps one or two ladies may generally be 
found in the Committee of Management who may 
not be unwilling, in their own kitchen, to allow the 
girls occasionally to take pai-t in the simpler processes 
of Cookery. 

The Recipes for Cooking, appended to the Cate- 
chism, are given partly from their having been suc- 
cessfully practised in connection with a Female School 
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of Industry, and partly from their having been tested 
by the writer and found to be equally within the 
means and the culinary skill of girls who have been 
trained after the method laid down in this Manual. 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

In printing a Second Edition of this little Manual, 
it may be useful to mention that practical lessons on 
Cooking have been given for several years in a School 
of Industry. The elder girls meet in the school-room 
on the Saturdays during the Winter months — four of 
them in rotation bring their own materials, and are 
taught the best way to cook them. This has been 
[)roved to be a simple and successful plan. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
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JNTRODTJCTJON. 

Q. What is "Domestic Economy"? 

A. The wise management of a household. 

Q. For what purpose did God create woman 1 

A. That she might be a help meet for man. 

Q. Can a woman be a h^lp paeet for mi^ft without 
having a knowledge of domestic economy 1 

A, No ; every womw ought tQ know hpw to make 
a home comfortable. 

Q. If a man wished to be a shoemaker or a car- 
penter, would he require to learn the trade 1 

A. Yes ; he would require tQ learn for yearsf before 
he could be a good tradesman. 

Q. Then should not a woman, who must know so 
many things before she can manage a house wisely, 
take every means in her power to learn as early in 
life as possible 1 

A. Yesj she ought to begin as early in life as 
possible to learn the best way to cook, clean, sew^ and 
manage children. 
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Q. Is every woman required to do these things ? 

A. Most of women are ; and those who may not 
have to do them should know how to direct others, or 
to help their neighbour. 

Q. Whether is a rich man's wife or a workman's of 
most importance to her husband 1 

A. A workman's; because if a rich man's wife 
cannot keep him comfortable, he can get servants to 
help him. 

Q. In what chapter of Proverbs is a virtuous 
woman described 1 

A. In the thiiiiy-first. 

Q. What is said to be her valuo 1 

A. " Far above rubies." 

Q. Could her husband trust in her 1 

A. " His heart doth safely trust in her." " She will 
do him good and not evil all the days of her life." 

Q. Before buying a field, what is she said to have 
done] 

A. She "considered" it. 

Q. What did she do with her hands ] 

A. " She worked willingly with her hands." 

Q. Why was she not afraid of the snow for her 
household 1 

A. Because they were all "clothed in scarlet," or 
double garments. 

Q. Did this bring respect to her husband ? 

A. Yes; he was "known in the gates," or places of 
public resort. 
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Q. What law was in her mouth 1 

A. "She opened her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue was the law of kindness." 

Q. Did she neglect her household 1 

A. No; "she looked well to the ways of her 
household." 

Q. What did her children do 1 

A. They rose up and blessed her, 

Q. What did her husband do. 

A. " He praised her." 

Q. What was her greatest praise 1 

A. That she feared the Lord. 
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ON INFLUENCE. 

Q. Who tempted Adam to eat the forbidden fruit 1 

A. It was Eve. 

Q. What does that prove ] 

A. That woman has great influence with man. 

Q. If woman had influence in bringing evil into the 
world, should she not the more earnestly now endea- 
vour to bring good into the world ? 

A. Yes ; she ought to try, by every means in her 
power, to make her husband, brothers, or sons, happy 
at home. 

Q. How may she attain this 1 

A. By stud3dng what makes them happy, by learn- 
ing to be an intelligent companion, and to have her 
home bright, tidy, and cheerful. 

Q. Mention some other means for this purpose. 

A, That she have her meals well cooked and regular, 
and that she keep her temper under subjection. 

Q. Has a woman usually much to try her temper ? 

A. Yes ; she often has a great deal. 

Q. If a woman desires to have influence for good 
with man, is it necessary for her to overcome this 
evill 

A. Yes ; and she ought earnestly to pray for grace 
to help her. 

Q. What spirit does God commend in woman ? 
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A. " A moek and quiet spirit, which is in His siglit 
of great price." 

Q. Can you mention any means which a sister can 
take to make her brothers happy at home 1 

A. She can encourage a useful and pleasant course 
of reading, and a taste for music and other innocent 
amusements. 

Q. Do you recollect any such amusements 1 

A. For example, to rear a few flowers is a pleasant 
one, besides being one of the greatest ornaments the 
rich or poor can have. 

Q. Is it impossible to rear flowers in a large city ] 

A. Some kinds ; such as geraniums and mignonette, 
with care and attention, do very well in summer. 

Q. Should a woman always be advising a man to do 
wein 

A. No ; she could have no influence in this way. 
She ought to study her Bible daily, to know how to be 
good herself, and then she will have an influence for 
good on every one near her. 

Q. Then every woman may do a great deal of goodi 

A. Yes ; every woman in the world could do a great 
deal of good. 

Q. Did our Saviour show us the highest example of 
doing good ] 

A. Yes ; He went about continually doing good, 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A HOUSE. 

Q. What should be particularly studied in the 
situation of a house 1 

A. That it be well aired, and, if possible, should 
have its front to the south. 

Q. Why is it of importance to have its front to the 
south ] 

A. Because sunlight is very favourable to health 
and cheerfulness. 

Q. Is it economical to have the house so situated ? 

A. Yes ; it saves coals, as the house will be warmer 
and dryer. 

Q. Is a damp house dangerous for the health 1 

A. Very dangerous ; damp is often the cause of 
rheumatism, fevera, croup, and other diseases. 

Q. What is a good cure for damp 1 

A. A layer of asphalt is a cei*tain cure. 

Q. Is it right, in an economical point of view, to 
take a good house ? 

A. Yes; it would be much better to give more rent 
for a house in which we could enjoy good health, as 
we cannot work when we are ill. 

Q. Is illness expensive 1 

A. Yes ; both in paying for doctors and in loss of 
time. 

Q. Whether is the upper floor or the sunk floor of 
a house the most favourable to health ? 
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A. The uppei' floor, as it is better aired and dryer 
than the sunk floor. 

Q. Is it of importance that the drainage of a Louse 
be good 1 

A. Very important, so that nothing causing bad 
smells be near the house. 

Q. What does the danger arise from 1 

A Bad drainage, manure heaps, and everything 
causing bad smells ; these generate gases which poison 
the air we breathe, and are sure to induce bad health. 

Q. Which of the Ten Commandments enjoins us to 
take care of our health ] 

A. The sixth—" Thou slialt not kill." 

Q. Is it essential that the house be well sui)plied 
with good water 1 

A. It is ; especially for cooking and drinking j also 
for pei-sonal cleanliness and domestic comfoi't. 

Q. Can you mention any other points that ought to 
be studied in taking a house ? 

A. Yes; its distance from church and places of 
business, and its neighbouihood. 

Q. Anything else ] 

A. Conveniences for household purposes, such as 
cleaning and washing. 

Q. Is it proper to study all these qualities, to avoid 
the necessity of removing 1 

A. Yes; as removing is very expensive, and attended 
with a gi'cat deal of trouble. 
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ON VENTILATION. 

Q. Of which gases is the air we breathe principally 
composed 1 

A. Oxygen and nitrogen. 

Q. Which of these gases is necessary to the existence 
of animal life ] 

A. Oxygen. 

Q. When oxygen is taken into the lungs, what pur- 
pose does it serve 1 

A. It purifies the blood in the act of breathing. 

Q. Wliat is carbonic acid gas ? 

A. A poisonous gas, formed by the combination of 
oxygen and carbon. 

Q. If this gas be taken into the lungs is it injurious 
to health ] 

A. Where it exists to a gi'eat extent, as in coal 
mines, it proves fatal to life. 

Q. How is it produced by animal life 1 

A. There is carbon in the blood, and when the 
oxygen mixes with it carbonic acid is produced. 

Q. Is this gas retained in the lungs 1 

A. No ; it is thrown out in the act of breathing. 

Q. Then in a small, ill-ventilated room what must 
we breathe 1 

A. Very bad air. 

Q. Does this prove that we ought to have a current 
of fresh air constantly flowing into the rooms we 
inhabit ? 
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A. Yes ; because in a small room the oxygen Is soon 
used up. 

Q. What besides tends to corrupt the fresh air in a 
room? 

A . There is constantly animal matter exhaling from 
the waste or decomposition of the body. 

Q. If no fresh air were admitted into the apart- 
ment, what kind of air would we have to breathe ] 

A. Carbonic acid, which is very poisonous. 

Q. What effect has bad air on health 1 

A. It causes paleness and langour : our food is not 
digested, and the blood becomes impure. 

Q. Can you mention any other bad effects 1 

A. Yesj general debility, which creates discomfort 
and a craving for stimulants. 

Q. What simple means can we take to ventilate a 
small or crowded apartment 1 

A. To leave the window a little way open at the top 
allows the heated and impure air to get out. 

Q. How should fresh air be admitted ? 

A. Either by the door or by a small part of the 
window being left open at the bottom. 

Q. Is it dangerous to admit night air into a bed- 
room 1 

A. No ; it is proved that night air in towns is purer 
than air during the day. 

Q. Is a chimney of advantage in a bed-room 1 

A. It is ; whether a fire be used or not, it helps to 
draw a current of air, and should not b^ vi.\a^^^^« 
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ON BATHING. 

Q. "What would become of plants if they were not 
cleansed and washed with water 1 

A. They would soon fade and die. 

Q. "What is the reason of this ? 

A. Because there aie numerous pores on every leaf 
which would become clogged up with dust, and they 
could not then get air and nourishment. 

Q. Is our skin fonned like the leaves of plants ] 

A. Yes ; there are millions of little mouths or pores 
in our outer skin. 

Q. Are the pores of our skin as freely open to the 
air as the leaves of plants ] 

A. No ; there is an oily matter called perspiration, 
which comes through the pores of the skin. 

Q. Is this oily matter apt to catch hold of du't and 
impurity ] 

A. If not removed regularly it soon forms a crust 
of dust, which fills up the pores and seriously injures 
the health. 

Q. How does the filling up of the pores injure 
health 1 

A. It prevents the air from passing through the 
pores of the skin. 

Q. Does this affect the health 1 

A. Yes ; the lungs get too much to do, and we feci 
weak and languid. 
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Q. Is it necessary, then, to bathe or wash the 
whole body 1 

A. It is very favom^able to health and comfort to 
bathe the chest, at least, every morning. 

Q. Is it necessary to have a bath for this purpose ] 

A. A sponge and coarse towel are quite sufficient. 

Q. Is a cold bath every morning sufficient for 
cleanliness 1 

A. No; we should occasionally use hot water, to 
remove the oil and dust which adhere to the skin. 

Q. Is bathing a preventive from catching cold ] 

A. It is very useful for this purpose; and, if iu 
delicate health, we should use a little salt in the 
water. 
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ON METHOD. 

Q. Is not the whole earth full of proofs of wisdom, 
order, and beauty in the works of the Creator ] 

A. Yes ; everything in creation moves on with the 
utmost harmony and beauty. 

Q. Could this be done without a plan or method 1 

A. No ; it is impossible. 

Q. Then should we not try to imitate this example 
in all our ways as far as we can 1 

A. We cannot be wise if we do not. 

Q. What is meant by method or management in a 
house ] 

A. "It is a prudent consideration of everj-thing 
necessary to be done, and the best way and time to 
do it in." 

Q. Is method a useful quality in a housekeeper 1 

A. Yes ; a good manager will get double the work 
done, with far less trouble and confusion, than a bad 
manager. 

Q. Can this habit be acquired 1 

A. It can if practised early in life, before bad 
habits are formed. 

Q. What should be a prudent housekeeper's, fii-st 
study and care ] 

A. How much money she can afford to spend, and 
the best way to make the house comfortable with 
what she has. 
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Q. Is it a bad plan to get into debt, or "to take 
credit," as it is called ] 

A. This is of all things the worse management, as 
it brings sorrow and care. 

Q. Then, would it not be better to stint ourselves, 
rather than get into debt ] 

A. Everything that is possible should be done to 
avoid debt, as there can be no real happiness or 
comfort where it exists. 

Q. In buying food, is it a saving to obtain it of an 
inferior quality at a cheap rate 1 

A. It would be the reverse ; because food of a good 
quality is more nourishing. 

Q. In buying food, is it of importance to find out 
in what shops the best is to be had 1 

A. Yes ; and in buying beef it is better to get three- 
quarters of the best, than a pound of inferior meat. 

Q. Is it good management to run out for every 
ai-ticle just when it is wanted 1 

A. It would be bad management, since much time 
would be lost in this way. 

Q. Then what should be done to avoid it 1 

A. A housekeeper should think of all she may want, 
and as far as possible keep common necessaries, such 
as tea, sugar, salt, and barley, always at hand. 

Q. What should be the best and most economical 
way of keeping these things 1 

A. In stone jars with lids, wbich can be bought 
cheaply at potteries. 
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Q. Is it good raanagemoiit to have regular days 
fixed for different kinds of work ] 

A. Yes ; tbere ought to be days set apart for 
washing, darning, cleaning tins, windows, and other 
things. 

Q. What is the good old-fashioned rule for an 
orderly manager of household work 1 

A. A place for everything, and everything in its 
place. 

Q. If a housekeeper went into a kitchen in the dark, 
what would be a proof of her good management 1 

A. That she could find what she wanted at once. 

Q. How is it that some houses seem always being 
cleaned, and yet are never clean ] 

A. Because some housekeepers do not study to have 
a right time for doing everything, and leave dirty pails, 
brushes, and dishes lying about, instead of putting 
them in their places at once. 

Q. And how does the good manager act ? 

A. She thinks of what she has to do, and does one 
thing after another in its proper time and way. 

Q. When would a good manager get her dirtiest 
work done 1 

A. Early in the morning. 

Q. How would she manage to keep heraelf tidy at 
her work 1 

A. When she has dirty work to do she tucks up 
her gown, puts on an apron kept for the pui7)ose, and 
tics her hair firmly under her cap ; when it is finished 
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she at once washes her hands thoroughly and puts 
past her apron. 

Q. And what does the untidy person do ] 

A. She neglects keeping an apron for dirty work, 
her hair is left loose, and, in putting it back, she is sure 
to dirty her face. 

Q. When she is sweeping up dust or ashes, what 
happens ? 

A. She is not careful, and then the dust flies over 
her dress and into her hair ; when her work is done, 
she does not wash her hands, and then she leaves 
marks on everything she touches. 
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ON FOOD. 

Q. What purposes are served by the food of man ] 

A. One portion gives the body warmth, another 
gives strength and repairs the daily waste of the 
system. 

Q. What names are given to these several purposes 1 

A, Heat-producing, or carbonaceous ; and flesh- 
forming, or nitrogenous. 

Q. What is required for the foi*mation of the bones 1 

A. Mineral substances, which are only found in 
some kinds of food. 

Q. Is it necessary to health that we use different 
kinds of food to accomplish these various purposes ] 

A. We cannot enjoy robust health otherwise. 

Q. Is it wrong not to know these facts ] 

A. Yes ; God made us reasonable creatures, and we 
ought to study the best way to make use of His gifts. 

Q. Do farmers and cowfeeders pay much attention 
to the kind of food given to cows and horses 1 

A. Yes ; it is a subject of much study with them. 

Q. Whether is it of more importance to study the 
food of men or the food of horses 1 

A. The food of men. 

Q. Has nature given us any standard of food ? 

A. Milk, the food prepared by nature, contains the 
proper proportions of heat-producing, flesh-fonning, 
and mineral substances. 
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Q. Is it, therefore, the proper food for children 1 

A. It is the only food necessary for very young 
children. 

Q. Is cheese a nutritious kind of food ? 

A. It is one of the most nutritious kinds of food, 
but difficult to digest, and therefore not good for 
invalids. 

Q. Are eggs a nutntious food ? 

A. They are a very nutritious food, in a condensed 
form. 

Q. What purpose does the flesh of animals serve ? 

A. It is directly converted into flesh and blood in 
our own bodies. 

Q. Are flsh a wholesome article of food ? 

A. They possess the same substances found in flesh- 
meat, so are well adapted for food; but some kinds 
are not so fat, and required to be used with butter. 

Q. Are flsh an easily-digested food 1 

A. They are considered a more easily-digested food 
than flesh-meat. 

Q. What kind of kitchen vegetables are the most 
nutritious 1 

A. Green vegetables, such as cabbage, kail, and 
cauliflower, are the most nutritious. 

Q. Is it of importance to use these vegetables when 
fresh 1 

A. Their wholesomeness depends on this, and they 
ought, if possible, to be used the same day in which 
they are gathered. 
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Q. Are po til toes nutritious ? 

A. No; they only contain a small proportion of 
nutriment. 

Q. Which is the most nutritious of the leguminous 
seeds 1 

A. Beans and pease tend more to the formation of 
flesh than any other vegetable. 

Q. Which is the most nutritious of the corn 
plants 1 

A. Oats. Oatmeal contams a large proportion of 
nutritious and fatty substances, besides mineral sub- 
stances for the formation of bones. 

Q. Which is the next ] 

A. Wheat. It is very nutritious, and contains ten 
to twelve per cent, of flesh-forming substances. 

Q. What substances does household or whole meal 
contain 1 

A. All the substances required to support life ; and 
bread made of whole meal is more valuable for food 
than bread made of flne flour. 

Q. Is rice a useful article of food 1 

A. Yes ; it is less nourishing than flour, but excel- 
lent when eaten with milk or eggs. 

Q. Are arrowroot and sago nutritious articles of 
food? 

A. No; they contain very little nutritive substance, 
but are a light and easily-digested food for invalids. 

Q. In eating our food, what is necessary to prepare 
it for digestion 1 
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A. That we should grind it well in the mill given 
U3 hy nature for the purpose. 

Q. How many meals a day are sufficient for a 
healthy person 1 

A. Three, or, at the most, four. 

Q. Does it injure the stomach to eat often? 

A. It does not give the stomach sufficient time for 
rest; and when it gets something else to do before 
digesting a regular meal, it becomes deranged. 

Q. How should food be served ] 

A. Each kind of food ought to be placed as neatly 
as possible in a separate dish, a nice clean cloth on the 
table, with knives and forks and every utensil clean 
and well arranged. 

Q. What is the advantage of this ? 

A. It is very pleasant to the eye, and is favourable 
to cheerfulness, order, and self-respect. 

Q. What is the best bevei-age 1 

A. Water is the most necessary and the best : the 
body contains a large proportion of water, and we 
cannot do without it; it is also the best dilutent of 
food. 

Q, Is it of importance to get it of a good quality ? 

A. It is highly important ; and when we go to live 
in a place where its qualities are not known, we ought 
to get a person of experience to test the water, and 
grudge no trouble to get it good. 

Q. Is tea a useful beverage ? 

A. When taken in modevoAioxv, Vv. \^ ^'^<j^v^<G£iX»\>& 

C 
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pleasantly excites the nervous system, and cheers 
without injuring us. 

Q. Is tea nutritious 1 

A. Yes ; and it is especially good for the weak and 
aged, who cannot take much nouiishment. 

Q. What are the properties of coffee as a beverage 1 

A. Coffee is more stimulating than tea, and is better 
for aiding digestion. 

Q. What are the properties of cocoa ? 

A. It is more nutritious than tea or coffee, has less 
effect on the neiTous system, and is very easily 
digested. 

Q. Is beer a useful beverage 1 

A. It is not necessary for health ; but, when taken 
in moderation, it is slightly stimulating and pleasant, 
and is often useful for invalids. 
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ON COOKING. 

Q. What are the principal qualificationa of a cook 1 
A. Order and punctuality, cleanliness and economy. 

EOASTING. 

Q. What is the principal thing to be attended to in 
roasting 1 

A. To have a clear and rather strong fire, large 
enough to last all the time the meat is roasting, and 
to h&^e the meat-screen quite hot before the meat is 
put down. 

Q. Should the meat be placed near to the fire at 
first, or at a distance ? 

A. It ought to be put quite close to the fire for a 
quarter to half an hour, then drawn back a little, to 
roast more slowly, and kept well basted all the time it 
is roasting. 

Q. Why should it be done quickly at firat 1 

A. That the albumen in the outer portions may 
close up the pores and prevent the escape of the juices. 

Q. How should the gravy be made 1 

A. The fat should be carefully poured or skimmed 
out of the dripping-pan, and nothing left but the pure 
gravy; then a teacupful of boiling water should be 
ready, with which the dripping-pan is to be rinsed^ 
and the gravy poured over tla.e meaV 
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BOILINO. 

Q. How should meat be boiled ? 

A. It should be put into a pan just large enough to 
hold it, and be quite covered with water. 

Q. Should the water be hot or cold 1 

A. The water ought to be boiling when the meat is 
put in, and kept so for a few minutes, then skimmed 
and set on the hob to simmer slowly until readj. 

Q. Why should it be put into boiling water at first 1 

A. To prevent the juices flowing out. 

Q. What would happen if it were not kept sim- 
mering all the time 7 

A. The colour of the meat would be injured. 

Q. What harm does hasty boiling do to meat ? 

A. It hardens it. 

Q. In making soup, should the meat be put into 
boiling water 1 

A. No ; it should be put into cold water, to allow 
the juices to flow out. 

Q. Should the pot be kept boiling quickly ? 

A. No ; it ought to boil very slowly, and the lid of 
the pot be kept close, to keep in the flavour of the 
meat and vegetables. 

BROiLixa. 

Q. What kind of lire is best for broiling steaks or 
chops 1 

A. A clear Are of cinders or charcoal. 

Q, Then how should the meat be managed 1 
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A. The gridiron ought to be made quite hot, and 
then rubbed with a little fat ; and the meat be turned 
often and quickly, to prevent the escape of the juices. 

Stewing. 

Q. Is stewing an economical method of cooking 
meat ] 

A. It is; and a stew, if well managed, makes a 
savoury and nutritious diet. 

Q. How is it done ] 

A. The meat is first fiied with a little fat and some 
onions, then a cupful of water is added to the pound, 
brought to boil, and skimmed, then set on the hob to 
simmer for several hours. 

Q. How should stews be thickened and flavoured ? 

A. With flour, rice, or oatmeal, and any kind of 

vegetables. 

To Cook Fish. 

Q. How should fish be boiled ] 

A. Fish with the skin whole must be placed on the 
fire with cold water and a little salt; if cut in pieces, 
in boiling water. 

Q. Should they bo boiled quickly 1 

A. No; they ought to boil very slowly, and the 
water be kept well skimmed. 

Q. How do you know when they are ready ] 

A. When the skin rises they are ready. 

Q. Docs it spoil fish to leave them in the water 
after they are ready 1 
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A. Yes; they ought to be lifted out in the strainer, 
and put across the pot to drain. 

Q. How are fish fried 1 

A.. The frying-pan ought to be very clean, and the 
fish dipped into eggs and bread crumbs, then fiied in 
dripping or ]ard made boiling hot. 

Q. When they are i*eady, what should be done 1 

A. They are to be di-ained before the fire to remove 
all the fat. 

Boiling op Vegetables. 

Q. What should be done to green vegetables before 
being cooked 1 

A. They ought to be put to steep in clean water, 
with a little salt, and carefully freed from insects and 
diiii. 
* Q. How should they be boiled 1 

A. They ought to be put into fast boiling water, 
with a spoonful of salt and a very little of the car- 
bonate of soda, and the lid of the pot kept on until 
forced off with rapid boiling. 

Q. How do you know when they are ready 1 

A. By their beginning to sink and their becoming 
quite tender. 

Q. How should potatoes be boiled 1 

A. The best way is to boil them in their skins in 
cold water. 

Q. Then, how do you proceed ? 

A. When they come to boil, the water should be 
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poured off, and the pan filled up with cold water and 

a little salt. 

Q. How do you know when they are ready ] 

A. When a fork goes easily through them they are 

ready ; then they should be drained, and set on the 

hob to steam. 

Boiling op Puddings. 

Q. How should puddings be boiled 1 

A. They ought to be put into quick boiling water, 
and kept boiling until they are ready. 

Q. What would happen if they were not kept 
boiling 1 

A. The pudding would be wateiy and soft. 

Q. In making a suet pudding, what should be done 
with the ingredients before putting in the liquid 1 

A. They should be thoroughly mixed with the flour. 

Q. When the liquid is put in, how long should the 
pudding remain mixed before it is boiled 1 

A For two or three hours, to allow the flour to 
expand. 
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ON CLOTHING. 

Q. How does St Paul recommend women to drcss t 

A. " In modest apparel, becoming women professing 
godliness." 

Q. What ornament does St. Peter advise women to 
wear 1 

A. "The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price," 

Q. What, then, should be our rule in dress ] 

A. To be clean, plain, ard neat. 

Q. What should we study in this changeable 
climate 1 

A. To have comfortable underclothing, to have the 
chest and throat covered, and to keep the feet dry. 

Q. Is it impoi*tant to wear flannel next the skin ? 

A. It is very beneficial, from the stimulating effects 
of its roughness, and from its warmth. 

Q. What should be done to woollen stockings before 
they are worn 1 

A. They ought to be run both in the heel and the 
toes. 

Q. What should be done to clothes while they are 
being worn ? 

A. They ought to be kept well mended, 

Q. Why should the head be kept cool 1 

A. To prevent a flow of blood to the brain. 
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Q. Should we follow fashion in dress 1 

A. To a certain extent, to avoid being singular. 

Q. Should we study to have pleasing colours in 
dress ? 

A. Yes; the Creator has given us an example of 
order and beauty in all His works, and we ought to 
try to make ourselves pleasing to our friends. 

Q. Would it be proper in a young housekeeper to 
get a silk dress before she had her kitchen well 
furnished 1 

A. No j she ought to have every utensil necessary 
for the comfort of the family before she indulges in 
expensive luxuries. 

Q. Would it be inconsistent for a young person to 
get a silk dress before she had comfortable under- 
clothing 1 

A. Yes ; it would be much more becoming to have 
good underclothing and a neat stuff dress. 



ON WASHING. 
White Clothes. 

Q. Does it injure clothes to let them remain long 
diiijy 1 

A. Yes ; they get a bad colour, and are more diffi- 
cult to wash. 

Q. What should be done to clothes the night 
previous to washing 1 

A. The fine ought to be separated from the coarse, 
and put to steep in separate tubs, in lukewarm water, 
in which a good deal of soda is dissolved. 

Q. Why should the water be lukewarm 1 

A. Because cold water would harden the clothes, 
and very hot water give a yellow tinge. 

Q. What should be done next morning 1 

A. They should be taken out of the dirty water and 
put to drip, then rinsed in clean warm water. 

Q. What next] 

A. They should be washed twice in plenty of clean 
warm lather. 

Q. How should they be boiled 1 

A They ought to be put into plenty of clean cold 
water, with a little white soap, and brought very 
slowly to boil. 

Q. Is it of importance to rinse them well ? 

A. It is very important ; they ought to be well 
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rinsed three times in clean cold water, adding a little 
blue. 

Q. Why is this necessary 1 

A. If not well rinsed, either the heat of the sun, or 
the fire, in drying them, will make them yellow. 

Flannels. 

Q. What ought to be done to new flannel to pre- 
vent it from shrinking 1 

A. It should be put into a tub and boiling water 
poured over it, then left to soak till quite cold; then it 
should be squeezed, shaken well, and hung up to dry. 

Q. How should flannel things be washed 1 

A, Soap should be melted, and strong suds prepared 
as hot as the hands can bear, in two tubs : the flannels 
ought to be lightly washed, not rubbed, first in the 
one tub and then in the other. 

Q. Do they require to be rinsed ? 

A. Yes, in clean warm water ; then squeezed, well 
shaken, and hung up to dry immediately. 
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ON CLEANING. 
How TO Clean a Grate. 

Q. What is the best method to black-lead a grate 1 

A. If the gi*ate is veiy dirty, it ought to Im first 
washed with water and a little soda, to remove the 
stains, and white ashes. 

Q. How should the black-lead be prepared and 
applied ? 

A. The black-lead should be moistened with a little 
water, and with a small brush rubbed on all over; 
before it is quite dry a little dry lead should be put 
on the polishing brush, and used briskly until the 
grate gets a bright polish. 

On Cleaning Tins. 

Q. What ought to be done before cleaning tins 1 
A. If the tins are very dirty, they must be washed 

with soap and water, then a cloth spread on the table 

— a wax cloth is best — but any cloth, or a lai^e sheet 

of brown paper will do. 

Q. What materials are best for cleaning tins 1 

A. Sweet oil and Spanish whiting ; a small piece of 

flannel for the oil, and chamois leather or two soft 

cloths for the whiting. 

Q. How should these things be kept 1 

A. There ought to be a small wooden box for the 
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purpose, in which a tin dish should be placed for the 
whiting and a bottle for the oil. The cloths must 
be kept clean, or the tins cannot be made bright. 

Q, How do you proceed ? 

A. A little oil is poured on the flannel cloth, and 
rubbed over the tin dish ; then one of the clotlis, 
dipped into the whiting, and used briskly until it gets 
a bright polish ; then with the other rubbed up to 
remove all the dust of the whiting. 



How TO Scrub a Floor. 

Q. What is necessary to make clean floors 1 

A. ** Clean water, and a strong, willing arm." 

Q. What ought to be done before scrubbing a floor 1 

A. It should be well swept. 

Q. How do you proceed 1 

A. Then kneeling down, as much should be wet as 
can be reached, and scrubbed well with a bnish and a 
little soap or soda. 

Q. Should the water in the tub be frequently 
changed 1 

A. Yes ; or the floor would be streaked with dii <.y 
marks. 

Q, How should it be dried 1 

A. With a coarse canvas or cotton cloth. 

Q. What ought to be done to pi-event its boing 
soiled when it is clean 1 

A. The feet should be carefully '^y^^^ ^\l ^\^s&\\v^^^ 



the apartment, a piece of cloth spread before the fire 
while cooking is going on, and at any place where 
dirty work is being done. 

Q. If these rules were attended to, should washing 
the floor once a week be sufficient 1 

A. Yes; and it would be much cleaner than if 
washed carelessly every day. 

How TO Clean a Bedroom. 

Q. Before making a bed what should be done 1 

A. The bed-clothes should be turned down over the 
foot of the bed, and the window left open for an hour 
to air it. 

Q. How should the carpet be swept 1 

A. Tea-leaves should be strewed over the floor and 
under the bed and furniture ; then the floor under the 
bed, chest of drawers, and all furniture which cannot 
easily be removed, ought to be swept with a ^mall 
brush. 

Q. What next? 

A. If the room is large, a long broom should be 
taken to sweep the rest of it, then the dirt swept into 
the dust-pan and carried away at once, and the brushes 
put in their proper places. 

Q. How does Miss Nightingale recommend fui- 
niture to be dusted ] 

A. First with a damp cloth, and then well rubbed 
up with a soft dry one. 

Q, How should windows be cleaned 1 
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A. With water and chamois leather ; two or three 
panes should be washed at a time, then the leather 
rinsed and wrung dry, and the panes wiped with it 
again, and immediately afterwards rubbed up with a 
clean soft cloth. 

Rules for Washing Dishes. 

Q. How should the dish-cloth be kept ] 

A. It ought to be washed with a little soap and 
water after it has been used, and hung up by a loop 
always in the same place, and never used for any 
purpose but to wash dishes. 

Q. Should knives be wiped and put in their proper 
place before washing dishes ] 

A. Yes ; as it prevents them becoming rusted, and 
they will be more easily scoured. 

Q. How should pewter and silver be washed ] 

A. With a little soap, and rubbed up when they are 
dry with chamois leather or a soft cloth. 

Q. What dishes ought to be washed first ] 

A. Those which have not been greased; as, for 
instance, cups and saucers before plates. 

Q. What should be done with porridge plates im- 
mediately after they are used ] 

A. They should be steeped in cold water. 

Q. What is the best method of washing dishes 
which have been greased 1 

A. First to wash them in hot water, then to rinse 
them in clean cold water, and put them to drain. 
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Q. What ought to be done to pot-lids before they 
are washed ? 

A. They should be scoured with a little fine sand 
or rotten-stone kept for the pui-pose. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK. 

Q. Is it necessary to have a sick room well venti- 
lated ? 

A. Particularly so; and in order to have a good 
current of fresh air, a small fire should be kept in the 
apartment, whether in summer or in winter, and a 
small part of the window left open at the top. 

Q. What can be done if the sick person cannot bear 
the window open 1 

A. The patient should be well covered up, and the 
window thrown oj)en for a few minutes two or three 
times daily. 

Q. In what manner should a sick nurse conduct 
herself] 

A. She ought to study to be composed, gentle, and 
cheerful, and to be careful not to make unpleasant 
noises. 

Q. Is it proper to speak to the sick in a low voice ] 

A. Yes ; in a low but distinct voice, avoiding whis- 
pering in the room or showing agitation, as it is very 
irritating to the nerves of a patient. 

Q. Will a good nurse be orderly 1 

A. This is highly necessary for the comfort of the 
sick ; she ought to have everything she may want at 
hand, the bed and room very tidy, and everything 
offensive should be at once removed. 

■D 
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Q. Is it proper to allow visitors to the sick 1 

A. No; in most cases of illness the quieter a patient 
can be kept the better. 

Q. What can a sick nurse do to avoid infection in 
cases of fever 1 

A. She ought to be careful of her own health, take 
her meals regularly, and attend particularly to clean- 
liness and ventilation, put her trust in God, and 
determine to do her duty without fear, 

Q. If these things are attended to, is there much 
danger of infection 1 

A. No; a medical gentleman of great experience 
mentions that he never knew one case of infection 
from fever in a clean and well- ventilated house. 

Q. What kind of dress should a sick nurse wear ? 

A. Light-coloured dresses, as they are less absorbent 
of infection than dark-coloured dresses. 



I 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES. 

Q. Should a woman know what to do in cases of 
emergency 1 

A. She should learn what she ought to do until 
medical aid can be got. 

Q. If the clothes of any one caught fire, what is 
the best thing that can be done 1 

A. Immediately to lay the person on the floor, and 
to wrap any woollen covering, such as a blanket, rug, 
or carpet, firmly round the body, so as to exclude the 
air. 

Q. When the fire is extinguished, should the clothes 
be torn off? 

A. No ; they ought rather to be cut away, that the 
blisters may not be broken, and the patient carefully 
put into bed until medical help arrives. 

Q. In the case of a slight bum or scald on the 
limbs, what is the best method of treatment ] 

A. It is a safe way to lay a cloth dipped in oil or 
any simple ointment over the part injured, and then 
two or three folds :,l flanning or some wadding, to 
exclude the air. 

Q. Is it wrong to apply cold water ? 

A. It is wrong, as it only affords a short relief, and 
is followed by greater suffering. 

Q. J£ the blisters are broken, what is the best 
remedy ] 
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A. To dust the part thickly with flour, and to 
continue the application as long as the discharge 
continues. 

Q. What should bo done in cases of fainting fits 1 

A. The fainting person ought to be laid flat on the 
sofa or the floor, the face and hands sprinkled with 
water, smelling salts or burnt feathers held to the 
nostrils, and the di'ess unloosed. 

Q. In cases of wounds or cuts, where the bleeding 
is very severe, what is the best means that can be 
used until a doctor be got] 

A. To close the wound, then fold a piece of cloth 
several times, and press it on the spot, is the safest 
thing that can be done. 

Q, For slight cuts what is the best thing to do ? 

A. The edges of the wound should be brought 
together, and then bound with seveml folds of cloth 
dipped in cold water, and covered over with oil-tkin. 

Q. For cuts or wounds into which dirt or gravel 
has found its way, what should be done ? 

A. They should first be poulticed until quite clean, 
and then the wet cloth applied. 

Q. Describe the most simple and best way to make 
a poultice. 

A. Some stale bread is crumbled into a bowl, and 
as much boiling milk or water poured on as will just 
wet it, a plate put over it, and steamed for &ve 
minutes, then beat smooth with a spoon, and spread 
an a doth. 
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Q. If a person were nearly drowned, what should 
you dol 

A. The patient ought to be immediately undressed, 
the body rubbed dry and wrapped in any warm cover- 
ing, and the head and shoulders kept a little raised, 
while no time should be lost in obtaining medical 
assistance. 

Q. What is the best treatment for sprains ? 

A. The patient must be immediately made to rest 
on a sofa or bed, and if there is inflammation, leeches 
should be applied. Immersion of the sprained limb 
in hot water often gives speedy relief. If sprains are 
not attended to at firat, they are very troublesome. 

Q. Mention the best way to apply leeches. 

A. When they are procured they ought to be taken 
out of the box, then placed on a clean cloth in a large 
basin, tying over it an old newspaper, in which a few 
holes should be pricked, to give the leeches air ; they 
ought then to be left to move about for some time, 
while preparations are being made to use them. 

Q. What is the purpose of this ? 

A. To make them hungry, so that they will bite at 
once, and not fatigue the patient. 

Q. What is to be done next ] 

A. The part to which they are to be applied should 
be well washed with warm water, wiped dry^ and a 
little milk and water put on with the finger; then 
with a soft cloth each leech should be lifted separately 
and held to the place. They usually fasten immediately. 
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Q. When they come off, what is to be done 1 

A. A plate should be ready to put them on, and a 
large bread poultice applied to the wounds; the 
poultice to be renewed in about an hour. 

Q. If the flow of blood is too profuse, what is to be 
done 1 

A. A piece of cloth folded many times, and gently 
pressed on the wounds, will soon stop the bleeding. 

Q. Can you tell me the best remedy for chilblains 1 

A. To rub the part affected twice a day with a 
strong mustard liniment. 

Q. Should persons affected with chilblains be kept 
warmi 

A. Yes : thev should wear warm shoes and stock- 
ings and woolen gloves. 

Q. In a case of accidental poisoning, what simple 
means may be used until medical aid can be had ? 

A. A dessert spoonful of mustard, mixed in a 
tumbler of warm water, ought to be given imme- 
diately, to act as an emetic. 

Q. Is it of importance to take care of common 
colds ? 

A. It is of the highest importance, as they are 
easily managed at the commencement; but if neglected, 
they generally lead to very dangerous results. 

Q. Is it bad management to have recourse fre- 
quently to aperient medicines ] 

A. Yes ; it is a very bad habit, and it injures the 
stomach and bowels. 
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Q. What can be done to avoid this ? 

A. By attention we can be strictly regular, and use 
food that will suit the purpose. 

Q. Mention some kinds. 

A. Scones made of whole meal, treacle, veal soup, 
and figs are very good ; but every one ought to study 
what suits herself best. 

Q. What kinds are considered the safest aperient 
medicines ] 

A. Castor oil, Gregory's mixture, and senna. 

Q. For a disordered stomach what is considered a 
valuable medicine 1 

A. A mixture of equal quantities of rhubarb, car- 
bonate of soda, and powdered ginger ; one teaspoonful 
(for a gi'own person) to be taken at a time. 

Q. What are the safest aperient medicines for a 
babyl 

A. Magnesia and castor oil. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

Q. Should all women know how to manage infants 1 

A. Yes; every one ought to know, as there are 
very few women who have not the care of children 
sometime in their lives, or who could not assist 
others. 

Q. Is there much ignorance prevailing generally in 
the management of children ? 

A. Yes ; it has been proved that thirty in every 
hundred children die in infancy, and in most cases 
from mismanagement. 

Q. Is it important that infants be taught reguhir 
habits from the first ? 

A. Yery important; as it is necessaiy for the 
health of the child and the comfort of the nurse. 

Q. How can this be attained ? 

A. If the baby be washed twice a day at the same 
hour it will go to sleep regularly ; and if fed at stated 
times its food will be better digested. 

Q. If a mother can give her baby its natural food, 
how often should it be fed 1 

A. Every two hours, until it is three months old ; 
but not during the night from ten o'clock until four 
or five in the morning, if the baby be in good health. 

Q. When they are above three months old, how 
often mav itifants get food ] 
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A. Every three or four hours during the day. 

Q. Is it a bad custom for a mother to give a baby 
food whenever it cries 1 

A. Yes ; it gives a baby bad habits, and injures its 
Btomach. 

Q. If a mother cannot give a baby its natural food, 
what kind is the best ? 

A. Fresh new milk from the cow, mixed with hot 
water and sweetened with a very little sugar. 

Q. What is the best way to give a baby this kind 
of food ] 

A. In a glass feeding-bottle, which must be kejit 
strictly clean. 

Q. What is the best way to keep it clean ] 

A. To rinse it with a few tea leaves every time it is 
used, and then keep it in a jug of clean cold water 
until required again. 

Q. Is a baby not apt to suck in air from a bottle 1 

A. Not if the nurse hold it so that the milk will 
quite fill the neck of the bottle. 

Q. When should a baby get stronger food than 
milk? 

A. When six months old it mav have a little stale 
bread, with as much hot water poured on as will wet 
it, then given with a little fresh milk, or thin oatmeal 
porridge and milk. 

Q. Is it improper to boil milk given to a baby 1 

A Yes ; it is much better heated with a little boil- 
ing water, or by being poured over hot food. 
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Q. Should infants be much tossed about, or thrown 
roughly up and down ? 

A. No; they should be encouraged to exercise 
themselves ; when very young they can be laid on a 
bed, and when a little older they may be put on the 
floor to creep and throw themselves about. 

Q. Is it good for children to be kept veiy still and 
quiet ? 

A. No ; they ought to be encouraged to crow and 
laugh as much as possible; and for this purpose a 
nurse should frequently talk and sing to the baby. 

Q. When should a child get flesh-meat ? 

A. It is a good rule never to give a child flesh-meat 
until it has teeth to eat it ; but when it is weaned it 
may get a little beef-tea. 

Q. Is it important to study what kind of dress 
infants ought to wear ? 

A. It is important that all their clothes be made to 
fit loosely, so as not to interfere with their growth, or 
to press upon any vital part ; for this reason bandages 
ought not to be used after the first month. 

Q. Should the head be kept covered ? 

A. The head ought to be kept cool, but the throat 
and chest should be covered. 

Q. Should an infant be taken much into the open 
aii^? 

A. After it is four or six weeks old the child should 
be as much as possible in the open air in good weather, 
and when it is within doors the air ought to be kept as 
fresh as possible. 
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Q. Is it wrong for a nurse to stand in diiect cur- 
rents of air ? 

A. This is veiy dangerous : drauglits of air are often 
the cause of the death of young children. 

Q. Is it wrong for children to be often eating bread, 
biscuit, and sweatmeats between their meals 1 

A. It is a bad habit in young or old, but is es|)ecially 
pernicious in very young children. 

Q. What evil arises from it 1 

A. It deranges the stomach, and lays the foundation 
of many diseases. 



ON THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Q. Wlien should the training of children begin ] 

A. At the very first ; before they are a month old 
it ought to begin. 

Q. What can be done at so early an age 1 

A. They ought to be trained to regular habits, to 
be washed twice a day at the same hour, and to get 
food and sleep at stated times. 

Q. What would be the advantage of this 1 

A. Regular habits are good for the health of infants, 
and if their wants ai-e strictly attended to, it prevents 
them from getting a habit of crying. 

Q. Would not this management give the nurse a 
great deal of trouble ? 

A. No ; it saves trouble, as a well-managed baby is 
better tempered and happier than an ill-kept baby. 

Q. If the baby cries passionately for food or toys, 
is it proper for the nui-se to yield to it ? 

A. No ; it would be very wrong, as the habit would 
grow with its gi'owth ; its attention ought to be, if 
possible, turned to something else ; if not, it must be 
firmly but gently refused. 

Q. When should a child be taught about God ? 

A. As soon as it can be made to understand, it 
ought to be told that it has a Father in heaven, who 
)oves and watches over it, and gives it eveiy good 
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thing, but who hates evil, and sees when it docs 



wrong. 



Q. Will it do any good for a mother or nurse to 
tell a child this, if they do not show by their practice 
that they fear God themselves ] 

A. No ; as a child will not believe them. 

Q. Are children apt to copy what they see others do? 

A. Yes ; and as the natural heart is very sinful, 
they are more apt to imitate what is bad than that 
which is good. 

Q. Which is the first moral duty a child should be 
taught ? 

A Obedience; and in order to attain this, its parents 
must be very careful not to give commands that a 
child does not understand or cannot execute. 

Q. Which is next ] 

A. Love. A child should feel that it is the object 
of much love, and its nurse ought to take every means 
to induce it to love first its Heavenly Father, and then 
every one around it. 

Q. How may this be attained 1 

A By telling the child how good its Heavenly 
Father is, who watches over it every moment ; and if 
it has brothers and sisters, by inducing them to be 
very loving and kind to the helpless little one, to take 
pleasure in bringing little gifts, and to lend it their 
toys. 

Q. Which is the next moral quality you think of 
great importance 1 
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A. TmthfulneBs. Thig should be strictly enforced. 
A nurse ought to show a peifect abhorrence of lying, 
and even the very appearance of deceit should be 
checked, and every encoui'agement given to honesty 
and sincerity. 

Q. In this moral quality shouldr children have a 
good example 1 

A. Yes ; everything that is said to a child should 
be perfectly true; and what is not proper to tell them, 
they ought to be frankly informed that they are not 
to know, and a well-trained child will be quite satisfied. 

Q. Can you mention one or two others 1 

A. Industry. This should be encouraged from in- 
fancy. Making little toys or dressing dolls helps to 
keep children from doing what is wrong. Kindness 
to animals also gives encouragement to gentleness of 
disposition. 

Q. Should guardians of children be very careful to 
treat them justly 1 

A. This is of great importance, as a child feels in- 
justice acutely, and its motives and dispositions should 
be carefully studied, or unfortunate mistakes will 
happen that may render a child ill-tempered and un- 
happy for life. 

Q. Should a child be punished when it does wrongi 

A. It ought to be punished, but seldom severely. 
A well-trained child will not require this ; and, unless 
for very bad conduct, a child should not be whipped. 

Q. What should be done instead ? 
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A. Not to be allowed to take its meals with the 
family for a day is a very good way, or to be undressed 
in the forenoon and put to bed, or to be confined in a 
corner of the room. 

Q. Should a child be scolded frequently 1 
A. This is wrong. A child ought to be trained 
from the first to obey its parents' slightest wish ; but 
when it refuses to do what it is bid, it must be firmly 
and calmly punished, but never scolded. 



A FEW 

RECIPES FOR PLAIN COOKING. 



STEWS, SOUPS, BROTHS. 

Irish Stew. 

Take two or three pounds of the neck of mutton, 
cut it into chops ; pare three pounds of potatoes, cut 
them in slices, put the meat and potatoes in layers, 
into a stew-pan, with a quart of water; season the 
whole well with pepper, salt, and onions ; keep the lid 
on the pan very close, and let it simmer for two or 
three hours. 

Sheep's Head Pie. 

It makes a pleasant change to make a pie with the 
meat, which can be dene in this way. After the head 
has boiled for an hour, take it out of the pot, take the 
meat off the bones, and lay it aside for the pie, but 
return the bones into the pot to make soup. Next, 
put a quarter of a pound of bacon ham at the bottom 
of the pie-dish, then the pieces of meat from the 
head, and the trotters, all well floured and seasoned. 
Cover the pie, and bake in the oven. 
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Potted Head. 

Put a good ox head to steep for two or three hours, 
in cold water ; then wash it well, putting it under the 
pump until thoroughly free from blood. Set it on 
the fire with two gallons of water, one turnip, one 
carrot, and four onions ; keep it boiling for two hours. 
Then take the pot off the fire, lift out the head, re- 
move the meat from the bones, and set it aside to cool, 
but return the bones into the pot, and let them boil 
until the liquid is reduced to one gallon. Strain, and 
allow it to become quite cold; then remove the fat 
carefully, put the jelly into th6 pot, and the meat cut 
or minced small, season to taste, and boil all together 
for ten minutes. It will then be ready to put into 
moulds. The cake of fat will do to make paste for 
pies. 

Sheep's Head Hashed. 

After the head has boiled for an hour, take it out 
of the pot, take the meat off the bones, and lay it aside 
to cool, but return the bones, as above, into the pot to 
make soup. Then mince the meat, season it nicely, 
adding a little liquid from the soup, boil it, and when 
dished, garnish with the trotters, and a little parsley. 
It is excellent. 

Sheep's Head Broth. 

Get a sheep's head singed, then take out the brains 
and rub them all over the head, and let it soak in 
water for two or three hours ; scrape and clsas^ >i» 
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thoroughly, and set it on the fire, along with the 
trotters, to boil, with six quarts of water, a pound of 
barley, and any kind of vegetables you please, minced 
small. Keep the lid of the pot very close, and simmer 
the whole for four or five hours. 

Fried Bacon with Cabbage. 

Get nice fresh cabbages, cut them into quartcra, 
put them into a pot with fast boiling water, and keep 
it boiling for half an hour, then strain in a colander. 
Next fry some slices of bacon in a frying-pan ; when 
they are ready, place them on an ashet before the fire, 
then put the cabbage into the frying-pan, and fry it 
with the fat to garnish the bacon. 

Bullock's Heabt. 

Cut it open, remove the ventricles, soak in water 
for an hour, then wipe it well, and parboil it for ten 
minutes. Stuff" it with a quarter of a pound of bread 
crumbs, a quarter of suet minced, and an egg, sea- 
soning to taste. Place it in a greased pie-dish, and 
bake it in the oven. Calf's heart is dressed in the 
same wav, and is more delicate. 

Stewed Savoy. 
Clean a fine fresh savoy, and boil it for twenty 
minutes ; then take it out of the pot and lay it on a 
plate. Have meat prepared in the following way for 
a large savoy : — A pound and a half of minced meat, 
either pork or beef, a quarter of a pound of bread 
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crumbs, and an egg; season it well, and mix all together; 
then spread some of this mixture between each leaf of 
the savoy; tie it in a cloth, gathering the whole neatly 
together ; put it into a saucepan with a little water, 
and stew slowly for three hours. 

Sheep's Pluck. 
It is important to get a pluck fresh and good. Put 
the heart and lights into a small pan with enough of 
water to cover them, but let the pipe hang over, so 
that the refuse may drop through. Boil it slowly for 
an hour, then take it out of the pan, and set it aside 
to cool ; when cold, mince it small, and return it into 
the liquor in which it was boiled, with a tablespoonful 
of oatmeal or flour, an onion shred small, and seasoning 
to taste ; and then set it on the fire to simmer for two 
hours. The liver should be washed and wiped clean, 
then cut into slices, dipped into flour or oatmeal 
according to taste, and fried with a little lard and 
onions. It makes a cheap and wholesome dish. 

Sheep's Haggis. 

Get a sheep's pluck and boil it in the same way as 
in the former receipt. When the hearts and lights are 
cold, mince them small. 

The liver ought also to be washed well and grated 
when cold ;- add half a pound of suet minced, two 
onions, two tablespoonfuls of meal ; mix all together, 
and moisten with the liquor in which the pluck was 
boiled ; season to taste ; put the whole vcA^ ^>&sfe?e^^ 
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bag, well cleaned ; sew it up. Then boil for three or 
four hours. Instead of the sheep's bag, the mixture 
can be put in a stone jar; set the jar into a pot with 
boiling water, and steam for four hours. 

Stewed Shin op Beef. 

Get a piece of the thick fleshy part of the shin or 
leg, and a small bit of suet. Melt the suet in a stew- 
pan, flour the meat, and place it in the stew-pan; 
brown first on one side, then on the other. It im- 
proves the stew to put in carrot and turnip, and to 
fry them also in the suet. When all is nicely browned, 
add two teacupfuls of hot water, and set it on the hob 
to simmer. A tablespoonful of vinegar put into the 
stew with the hot water makes the meat more digest- 
ible and tender. Ox cheek, carefully cleaned, may be 
stewed in the same way, and makes a wholesome and 
nutritious dish. 

Oatmeal Pudding. 

To one pound of oatmeal add half a pound of suet 
and a quai-ter of a pound of onions (Portuguese onions 
are best) minced very small, two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and two of pepper. Mix all well together, and put 
into a stone jar with a lid. Place the jar in a pot 
of boiling water, and steam for three hours. 

Cheap Soup. 

(Copied from, the ** Missing Link,") 
Two ounces of dripping, half a pound of solid meat 
cut into dice, a quarter of a pound of onions sliced 
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thin, a quarter of a pound of turnips cut into dice, two 
ounces of leeks, three ounces of celery chopped small, 
half a pound of rice or barley, and a quarter of an 
ounce of brown sugar. 

How to Make it. 
Put a saucepan on the fire, your meat cut small, 
with two ounces of dripping and a quarter of an ounce 
of brown sugar. Shred in the onions, and stir with 
an iron spoon till fired lightly brown. Have ready 
washed and sliced your turnips, celery, and leeks; add 
to the rest, and stir over the fire for ten minutes. 
Now add one quart of cold water, half a pound of 
barley, and mix all well together. Then add four 
quarts boiling water, season with salt, stir occasionally 
till boiling; then simmer on the hob for three hours. 

Bacon Soup. 

Have a quarter of a pound of smoked bacon cut 
into dice, mince two good-sized onions, and put both 
into a stew-pan with two ounces of lard; fry them 
gently until lightly browned, then add a turnip, a 
carrot, and a few leeks cut small ; fry for ten minutes, 
and fill up with six quarts of water ; add, when boil- 
ing, one pound of split pease, season with salt, pepper, 
and a little sugar; boil the whole three or four hours. 

Haricot Beans and Bacon. 

The beans should be allowed to soak in cold water 
for twelve hours. No salt should be put into the water 
during the process of boiling; small (\uaiit\.t»\ftja» ^il-^-^^ss^. 
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should be put at intervals into the saucepan. The 
bacon is to be nicely fried, and the beans, when quite 
soft, are to be strained and then added to the bacon 
and stewed together for a few minutes. 

Broth made from Bones. 

Get a heuck bone from the best beef, and ask the 
butcher to saw it for you into two or three pieces. 
Set it on the fire with a gallon and a half of water. 
The night before the broth is wanted, boil it until the 
liquor is reduced one-half, then strain it into a basin, 
and set it in a cold place. Next morning take off the 
cake of fat, put the liquid into a saucepan with half a 
pound of barley and any kind of vegetable you choose; 
season with pepper and salt, and simmer until the 
vegetables are ready. 

Pease Soup made without Meat. 

Fry about a pound of any kind of vegetables you 
like, chopped very small, in two ounces of dripping, 
until they are a light brown. Then mix half a pound 
of peasemeal with three quarts of water, and pour it 
into the saucepan in which the vegetables are fried ; 
boil the whole for ten minutes, and strain through a 
colander ; it will then be ready for use. 

Fish Soup. 

G«t a cod's head, and any trimmings left from 
skinning fish, from the fishmonger, which may be got 
for & few pence. Wash them well, and boil with a 
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little salt and sufficient water to make a rich stock, for 
two hours; drain it and add rice and parsley, then 
boil it until the rice is ready, and you will have a 
delicious soup at little cost. 

Omelet of Cheese and Ego. 

Get one pound of Dunlop cheese, quite soft and 
freshly cut ; break it into bits, and put it into a small 
pan with a tablespoonful of milk or cream ; set it on 
the fire, and keep stirring it well until it be quite 
melted. Have two eggs well beat, pour them into the 
melted cheese, stir the whole over the fire for a minute, 
then pour it into the ashet, and place it before the fire 
to brown. When well made it makes an excellent 
dish. 

KOLCANNON. 

Boil separately equal quantities of cabbage and 
potatoes. Mash the potatoes, and drain the water 
from the cabbage. Then beat them together, and 
mix one ounce of lard or dripping for each pound of 
potatoes. Season with pepper and salt. 



FISH. 

Baked Fbesh Herring. 

Wash and wipe the herrings, and lay them, heads 
and tails, in a pie dish; strew salt and pepper between 
each layer; cover them with vinegar andwatot^^ssA. 
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bake them in the oven. They may be seasoned with 
chopped onions, and parsley, if you wish it. They are 
excellent when eaten cold to breakfast or tea. 

Salted Ling or Cod Fish. 

Choose a thick fish, cut it into pieces, and put to 
steep in lukewarm water all night, being sure to keep 
the skin upwards to allow the salt to flow out Then 
scrape it well till it looks quite white, that it may not 
require to be skinned, as the skin is the most nourish- 
ing part of the fish. Set it on the fire with enough of 
water to cover it, and let it boil slowly for three hours : 
a little vinegar in the water is an improvement. Then 
lift it into a dish, and pour a sauce over it. 

Sauce for Salted Fish. 

Put a teaspoonful of flour, and half a teaspoonful 
of mustard in a small pan, mix them smooth with a 
little water, then add a teacupful of milk and two 
ounces of butter. Set it on the fire, and keep stirring 
one way until it boils, then pour it over the fish. 

Kadjery. 

This dish is made of the remains of any kind of fish. 
Break the cold fish into fiakes, and mix either with 
whole boiled rice, or mashed potatoes; season it to 
taste; a little butter is an improvement. Mix all well 
with a fork, put it into a pie dish, and brown in the 
oven or before the fire. 
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Fish in Tin Dish. 

Skin and clean any kind of fresli fish ; cut it into 
pieces. Put in the tin-dish one ounce of butter or 
lard, and a wine glassful of water, sprinkle a little 
chopped parsley and onions at the bottom, lay the fish 
over, season with pepper and salt, mix the remainder 
of the chopped onions and parsley with bread crumbs, 
and cover the fish with them : break one ounce of 
butter or lard in bits over it. Put the dish in the 
oven or before the fire until done. This is an excellent 
mode of cooking fish. 



PIES. 
Pie Paste. 



For a small pie, three quarters of a pound of flour, 
and a quarter of a pound of lard will be sufficient. 
Put the flour, lard, and a little salt into a basin, mix 
the lard with the flour, lightly but thoroughly to- 
gether; then pour in as much water as will just wet 
it, for the dryer you can work the paste, the shorter 
and better it will be : put a very little flour on the 
baking board, lay the paste on it, roll it out, fold it 
up in a small square, roll out again, then cut stripes 
to put round the edge of the pie dish ; fold up, and 
roll out the remainder of the paste to cover the pie. 

Do not forget to put a little water with your fingpr 
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on the rim of the pie dish, before yoa put on the 
stripes ; and put small holes in the cover to allow the 
steam to escape. 

Half Pupp Paste 

is made the very same way, except that it requires 
the addition of a quarter of a pound of butter. The 
butter is to be put in little bits on ihe paste, each 
time it is rolled out, before folding it up. 

Potato Paste. 

Boil six potatoes, mash them, and, while hot, mix 
them with three quarters of a pound of flour ; rub in 
the potatoes with the flour the same as you would 
butter ; wet it with water, and roll it out thin. 

Steak Pie. 

Get as many beef steaks from the shoulder as will 
All your pie dish ; flour, and season them with salt 
and pepper, fry them with fat and onions, a nice pale 
brown. Then place them in the pie dish, boil a break- 
fast cupful of water in the frying pan, and pour over 
them. Cover with paste and bake immediately. 

CoLLOP Pie. 

G«t one pound of steak from the shoulder, mince 
it small and season it, adding a tablespoonfid of flour; 
mix well, and make into six or eight balls, and then 
£atten Hhem into cakes j fry them with a little fat and 
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onion, place them in a pie dish, boil a breakfast cup- 
ful of water in the fiying-pan, and pour it over them ; 
fill up the dish with potatoes cut into slices. Cover 
with paste. 

Pie Covered with Potatoes. 

If you have any kind of cold meat, or get a pound 
of trimming bits from the butcher ; flour, season with 
pepper and salt, and fry them with lard and onions ; 
then place the meat in a pie-dish, boil a breakfast 
cupful of water in the frying-pan and pour over the 
meat. Boil eight or ten potatoes, mash them, spread 
them over the meat in the pie-dish, and mark it neatly 
on the top with a spoon j then place the pie before the 
fire to brown. 

Fish Pie. 

Get four pounds of any kind of fresh fish, skin and 
bone them, and cut them into small pieces. Have 
ready a cupful of bread crumbs, and one of flour, a 
little salt, pepper, and some onions and parsley minced 
small, mix these together, and dip the pieces of fish 
into it ; place them in the pie-dish. Then boil the 
heads and skins of the fish in a pint of water half an 
hour; drain it, and when cold pour over the fish. 
Cover with paste. 

Fruit Pies. 

Fruit pies can be made of any kind of fruit ; sweet- 
ened to taste, and covered with paste. 
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PUDDINGS, CAKES, ike. 

Rice Pudding. 

Put a teacupful of whole rice into a pudding-dish, 
with six teacupfuls of milk, and one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of syrup. If made with skim milk, a little 
suet or dripping may be added to make it richer. 
Bake in the oven or before the fire. It should take 
five or six hours to bake. 

Another way. 

Boil a teacupful of whole rice in six cupfuls of milk, 
sweeten with sugar, and set aside to cool j when cold, 
beat two eggs, and stir the whole together. Put it 
into the oven, or into a dispatch before the fire. One 
hour should bake it. 

Floub op Rice Pudding. 

Put a quarter of a pound of the flour of rice into a 
saucepan with a quart of milk; bring to boil, and then 
pour into a pudding^iish, and set aside to cool ; then 
stir in two ounces of butter, and season it ; beat up 
four eggs, the whites and yokes separately, and add 
them to the pudding immediately before putting it 
into the oven. 

Pancakes. 

Make a light batter of eggs, flour, and milk in the 
following proportions: — One tablespoonful of flour 
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and one teacupful of milk to one egg. Fry them in 
a little butter or dripping, a teacupful for one ; turn 
them, roll up, and eat with sugar or syrup. 

Soda Cake. 

One pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
half a pound of sugar, half a pound of currants, a 
quarter of a pound of orange peel, half an ounce of 
carbonate of soda; season to taste; enough buttermilk 
to make a thick batter. N.B. — When all is well 
mixed, bake immediately. 

Jam Pudding. 

Make a paste with a quarter of a pound of suet, 
half a pound of flour (or a quarter of a pound of flour 
and a quarter of bread crumbs) ; roll it out thin and 
spread it over with jam; then roll it up like a bolster, 
tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for three hours. 

Rice and Fruit Pudding. 

Take a teacupful of whole rice, simmer in milk to 
the consistency of paste ; hare ready a pudding cloth 
well floured, spread on the rice, fill in with fruit, tie 
up neatly in the shape of a ball, and boil for two 
hours. To be eaten with syrup. 

A Charlotte 

is made with bread crumbs and apples ia layers, with 
a little butter and sugar between each.' Bake in a 
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pudding-dish, and turn it out into an ashet before 
43erving. 

Another way. 

Soak a large bowlful of stale bread in milk, crust 
and all. When the bread is thoroughly soaked, drain 
it, but not too dry. Have ready a pie-dish well 
greased, put a layer of the bread at the bottom, then 
a layer of apples pared and cored, then sprinkle a 
little coarse brown sugar and a little spice; put a layer 
•of apples, and so continue till your dish is full. Cover 
it up close to keep in the steam, and bake for three or 
four hours in a slow oven. 

Soda Pudding. 

One teacupful of flour, two of bread crumbs, one 
teacupful of minced suet, one of currants, one of but- 
termilk, and one small teaspoonfol of carbonate of 
«oda. Mix the whole well together, put it into a but- 
tered basin, and steam for three hours. 

Treacle Pudding. 

Four ounces of the following ingredients, viz. :— 
Suet, flour, currants, and bread crumbs; two table- 
spoonfuls of treacle and a teacupful of milk, all of 
which must be well mixed together and boiled four 
Lours. If convenient, mix it the night before it is 
Iran ted. 
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Another way, 

A quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, half a pound 
of flour, three tablespoonfuls of treacle, and half a 
pound of minced suet. Mix the whole with milk to a 
thick batter, and steam for eight hours. 

Bread Pudding. 

Pour three teacupfuls of boiling milk over one tea- 
cupful of bread crumbs j cover, and set aside to cool ; 
when cold, add one egg well beaten j season to taste, 
and put it into the oven. It is an excellent pudding 
for children. 

Baked Indian Pudding. 

Scald the milk, and stir it in the meal to make a 
batter not very thick. Then add two spoonfuls of 
flour, treacle to your taste, a little salt, and bake two 
houi-s. It makes an excellent dinner for children, 
eaten with syrup or milk. 

Cottage Pudding. 

The ingredients are — ^Two teacupfuls of flour, two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of butter melted, one cupful of 
sugar, one of milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, and one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Beat the milk, flour, 
and sugar well together for ten minutes; beat the 
eggs, yolks and whites separately. Have the butter 
melted in the pudding-dish you intend baking the 
pudding in. Then mix the whole together, and |^ur 
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the mixture into the hot dish in which the butter has 
been melted ; put into a hot oven immediately. When 
well made, this is an excellent pudding. 

Carrot Pudding. 

Take half a pound of carrots scraped, half a pound 
boiled potatoes, half a pound suet minced, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, half a pound of raisins, 
half a pound of currants, and a little salt and sugar. 
Put the whole into a basin and mix well, then tie it 
in a cloth and boil for three hours. 

KiCE Cake. 

One pound of the following ingredients : Butter, 
eggs, sugar, flour, and flour of rice. Cream the butter, 
and beat the whites and yokes of the eggs separately ; 
fchen mix the whole well and gradually together. 
Season with lemon juice or the essence of lemons. 

Sultana Cake. 

The ingredients are — One pound of flour, one pound 
of Sultana raisins, a quarter of a pound of butter, two 
eggs, a breakfast cupful of milk, and three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar. Cream the butter and beat the 
eggs, then mix the whole gradually together. Just 
before putting it into the oven, dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda with a little milk, and mix it well into the 
other ingredients. 
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Cheap^Tea Cake. 
Put one pound of syrup and a quarter of a pound of 
butter or lard into a basin before the fire, and stir 
tliem until the butter is melted; then put in two 
pounds of flour, a teaspoonful of salt, and a cupful of 
buttermilk ; when thoroughly mixed, add two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, and beat all well together with a 
spoon. Grease the tin pan before you put it in, and 
bake immediately. 

Dropped Scones. 

Put one pound of flour, three teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
one of salt, one of cream of tartar, and one of soda, 
into a basin; mix with as much buttermilk as will 
make it into a thin dough ; beat it up briskly with a 
spoon for five minutes, then add one egg well beat up. 
Grease the frying-pan, and let it be quit« hot ; drop a 
tablespoonful into it for each scone. 

Soda Scones. 

To one and a half pounds of flour put a small tea- 
spoonful of soda and one of cream of tartar : add as 
much buttermilk as will make it into a stiff* dough ; 
knead it briskly, roll it out, and divide it into scones 
with a cutter or the lid of a small pan. Have the 
girdle hot and bake immediately. 

F 
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COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 

White Soup. 

Boil a knap in eight English pints of water until 
reduced to four pints, then thicken with a little flour. 
Have a cupful of cream in the tureen, pour the liquor 
through a colander into it; stir, and it is ready for use. 
This soup can be made with neck of mutton instead of 
the knap. 

Rice Soup. 

Boil two pounds of the fleshy part of hough in six 
English pints of water for six hours, add half a cupful 
of rice ; if not thick enoug^, add a little flour. 

Beef Tea. 

Cut half a pound of lean beef into dice, put it into 
a pan with two teacupfuls of cold water and a little 
salt ; set it on the fire and keep stirring until it boils, 
then put on the lid and let it boil slowly for ten 
minutes. 

Tripe. 

Be sure to get it good. Wash it well ; put it into 

a pan with suf&cient water to cover it ; bring it to 

boil, then drain off the water ; return the tripe into 
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the pan again, fill up with fresh water and boil slowly 
for eight houi-s, occasionally adding water to keep the 
pan full. When ready, take out the tiipe with a fork; 
put it into another saucepan, and stew it slowly with 
a little milk and butter for two hours. You can make 
soup of the liquor in which the tripe was boiled by 
adding rice and vegetables. Sheep's tripe, which you 
can get very cheap, is made the same way. 

Jelly from Sheep's Trotters. 

(Copied from '* Good Food.") 
Take your sheep's trotters, clean them thoroughly, 
put them into a pan with one and a half imperial pints 
of cold water. Let them simmer seven to eight hours. 
Strain the liquor through a bit of muslin into a basin, 
and let it stand till cold. You will have one of the 
most nourishing jellies that can be made. You can 
season it with any thing you like ; a little sugar and 
lemon, or treacle, and you eat it either cold or heated 
up like a liquid. It is excellent for invalids. 

Bread Pudding. 
Put a cupful of bread crumbs into a pudding dish. 
Boil two breakfast cupfuls of milk, pourover the crumbs, 
cover, and let it soak for an hour, then sweeten. Beat 
up two eggs and stir them in, add any seasoning you 
like. Bake either in an oven or before the fire. 

Boasted Apples. 
Gret nice large apples, roast them before the fire, 
keep turning them until ready. Serve with su^ir. 
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Custard Pudding. 

Put two English pints of milk into a bowel, two 
teaspoonfuls of corn flour, and two of sugar; break 
two eggs into the mixture, beat them together for a 
few minutes. Turn the whole into a small pudding 
dish ; put it into a hot oven immediately. 

Tapioca Shape. 

Soak two ounces of tapioca in an English pint of 
cold water for two hours. Then boil it slowly for 
half an hour. Dip your finger in water and wet a 
small bowl, then pour in the tapioca. Have ready a 
pound of apples stewed with sugar, spread them over, 
and when cold turn it out on a small ashet. 

Whitings. 

Get the whitings skinned, but not boned; put them 
into a saucepan with a little milk and a pinch of salt. 
Stew them slowly until ready. 

Oatmeal Pobbidge. 

SPsure to get the meal fresh and sweet. Put the 
meal into the pot. To every teacupful put three of 
cold water. If you wish the poiTidge thin, put three 
and a half cupfuls. Stir it until quite smooth. Set 
the pot on the fire, and keep stirring until the porridge 
boils. Then i)lace the pot on the hob, put on the lid, 
and simmer slowly for half an hour. Porridge made 
in tbia way m sure to be good. 
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Gbuel. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of oatmeal and a little salt 
into a bowl, wet it with half a teacupful of cold water. 
Then pour in a breakfast cupful of boiling water, stir, 
and allow the grains of the meal to fall to the bottom, 
but not the flour ; pour this off into a saucepan and 
boil it. It can be seasoned with lemon juice and 
sugar, or honey, buttermilk, or syrup. 



VARIOUS RECIPES. 

Hair Pomade. 

Put maiTow into a mug placed in a pan of hot 
water. When quite melted, pour it through a muslin 
rag, and stir in as much olive oil as will make It of 
the consistency you wish. 

Paste for Cleaning Brass^ 

Take one pennyworth of oxalic acid, two penny- 
worth of rotton-stone, a quarter of a pound of soft 
soap, and a teaspoonful of sweet oil, mix well together, 
and set it in a jar near the fire until ready. 

Coarse Soap. 

{Stronger than Black Soap,) 
Take any pieces of fat or skin, boiled or not boiled, 
and to every two pounds of this add one pound of 
black American ashes; put the whole into a sauce- 
pan with a little water, and boil it until the fat is 
dissolved. When ready, pour it into a flat dish to cool. 
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Mustard Liniment. 






Put one ounce of the best mustard into one pint of 
spirits of turpentine; shake occasionally for two or 
three days, and pour off the clear liquid into a bottle, 
and keep it well corked. This liniment is useful for 
rheumatism and unbroken chilblains. 

Treacle Beer. 

The ingredients are — One pound of treacle, half a 
pound of whole ginger, one spoonful of good barm, 
:ind thirteen bottles of water. Set a pot on the fire 
with the water and ginger, and when it boils, put in 
the treacle, and continue to let it boil for a few 
minutes, until the treacle is dissolved ; then take the 
pot off the fire, and place it on the hearth. When 
the liquid is lukewarm, put in the barm, stirring well; 
then cover the pot with a clean cloth, and let it 
remain for twelve hours. Skim off the barm, which 
will have risen to the top of the liquid ; then bottle, 
and cork well. 
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